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Among the States 


State Budgets. lax increases were requested in halt of 
the twelve budgets presented to legislative sessions that 
convened priot to May, 1956, outside the four north 
castern states.* In addition the Governor of Virginia 
requested that the due date on certain income taxes be 
moved up nearer to the close of the tax year 

In virtually all of the twelve states, proposed general 
fund expenditures exceeded estimated current revenues 
Pstimated defiencies im general fund current revenue 
range trom $g22,797 1 South Carolina to $g4 million in 
California, Except in South Carolina surpluses in the 
general fund are large enough to make up the revenue 
defect and still leave at least some surplus at the end of 
the fixcal year or biennium. In Maryland the surplus 
available for fiscal 1957 was four times as high as that 
available tor the previous year 

judget messages by Governors in a number of states 
included comment on the lavorable current revenue pic 
ture, California has expenenced a dramatic increase in 
revenues this year. ln Maryland revenue estimates were 
revieed upward during the year by more than $11.5 mil 
lion, reflecting favorable economic activity. In Colorado 
the Governor felt that the controller's revenue estimates 
lor 1955-50 were $4 million too low in view of eco 
nome Ccomditions 

Tax imcreases in five states were requ sted, as follows, 
in order to meet proposed expenditures: In Arizona the 
Governor requested a gasoline tax rane from 5 to 6 cents 
per gallon. in Colorado the Governor proposed special 
mull levies totalling 1.00045 lor a building program ree 
ommended by the Planning Commission, [he Governor 
of Kansas requested higher income tax rates and certain 
tus extensions, but proposed dropping the property tar 
except lor emergencies, In Maryland the Governor ree 
ommended an imerease in the property tax rate, higher 
paremutuel rates and a longer racing season. The Gov 
crnor ol Mississippi recommended that a 14 per cent 
surtax, imposed by the previous session on income and 
estate taxes and a variety of other taxes, be extended for 
thre years the Ceovernor alse proposed an imcreased 
mereased drivers’ license 


premium tan Tate 


lees and repeal of the state's “black market” tax on illicit 
sale of liquor 

ln Virginia the proposed earlier income tax due dat 
would produce a non-recurring tax windlall of $48.5 mil 
lion lor one year 


creases over the preceding year im recommended appro 


states covered there were substantial in 
priations. For California the recommended total appro 
priation of million was $12q million (8 per cent) 
ibove estimated expenditures for 1955-56. OF the total, 
million comprised general fund appropriations 
\ppropriation requests for the Colorado general fund 
were $47.2 million, an increase of $7 million over the 
*A summary on budgets of Massachusetts, New Jemey, New 
York and Rhode Island appeared in the April Mate Govern 


ment under the heading “Northeastern Budgets,” Page 


current appropriation. Total requests in Georgia were 
for $282.9 million, $11.6 million more than the appro 
priation for 1955-56. General fund requests in Kansas 
amounted to $47.7 million, a $5 million increase over 
current appropriations. In Maryland they were for $144.9 
million, $16.7 million more than appropriated for 1955 
56. The total Michigan budget 


sented an increase of $i25 million over 1955-56, and the 


$770.6 million, repre 


general fund request of $449.4 million was up S6o mil 
lion. In Mississippi $184 million was requested for the 
general fund for the 1956-58 biennium. For fiscal 1956 
$143.4 million was proposed in South Carolina—$4.4 
In Virginia 
proposed appropriations for general government opera 


million more than current appropriations 


tion in 1956-58 came to $2g1.6 million, 19 per cent more 
than in the preceding biennium; total general fund re 
quests, $459.1 million, including capital outlays and other 
HOM TCCUITING Costs, were 
General fund requests in West Virginia were for 


45 per cent over the 1954-56 
figure 
Syy million—S$ 3.5 million over current appropriations. 
The largest increases requested were for education, 

and, as usual, education was the largest single budgetary 
item 

Driver Education.—the 1956 session of the Michigan 
legislature has adopted an act requiring all persons under 
18 to complete a course in driver education belore ob 
taining drivers’ licenses. The act—to take effect February 
1, 1957—provides for special state aid to public schools, 
amounting to $25 per pupil in driver education courses 
Kach course must consist of at least thirty hours of class 
room instruction and six hours of “behind the wheel” 
training. The act requires public schools to provide. in 
struction in driver courses for all high school students 
residing in their districts even though they may attend 
private or parochial schools 

Highway Safety.-In a newly authorized program, the 
Georgia State Highway Patrol can require that any ve 
hicle stopped tor any reason be inspected for mechanical 
detects. 

Rhode Island Legislation. lhe regular 1956 session of 
the Rhode Island legislature reached final adjournment 
on April 28. No new taxes or tax increases were imposed 
The general appropriation act approved expenditure of 
slightly more than $60 million, an increase of approxi 
mately $6 million over the annual general appropriation 
bill last year. In addition, separate bond issues totalling 
more than $5 million were approved 

The legislature required employers of more than three 

workers within the state to pay no less than go cents 
hourly beginning October 1, 1956: established new 
curity and rehabilitation systems at state penal institu 
tions; and provided certain relorms in the election laws 
mcluding use of card identification at the polls, to pre 
vent voting frauds. It lengthened the term of annual 


Superior Court sessions; established a State Tax Equali 


zation Board for the equitable distribution of school aid 
to cities and towns; and required that motor vehicle 
owners prove they have paid prior year’s taxes before 
being permitted to register their vehicles 

The legislature opened new areas for shellfish dredging 
and gave the state more power to control the taking of 
shellfish. It acted to provide state aid to cities and towns 
in condemning beach areas for anti-hurricane and ero- 
sion protection and to condemn certain areas by the state 
for the same purpose 


abled the City of Providence to set up minimum housing 


(Among additional measures it en 


standards. Vetoed by the Governor were bills that would 
have made alleged libel and slander widely subject to 
criminal action and which would have prohibited news 
photographs and radio or television coverage of court 
proceedings. 

Supreme Court Buildings.—Sixteen states now have sep 
arate buildings for their Supreme Courts, a tabulation 
by the Council of State Governments shows, and separate 
Supre me Court buildings are under construction or au 
thorized in four other states. 

States in which the Supreme Courts now have their 
Alabama, Connecticut, Florida, Ili 
nois, Maryland, Missouri, Nevada, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, New York, North Carolina, Oregon, Tennessee, 
Vermont, Virginia and Washington. Separate buildings 


own buildings are 


for the highest courts are under construction in Georgia 
and Louisiana, and authorized in Michigan and Texas. 
Georgia Nuclear Research.—Governor $. Marvin Grifhn 
of Georgia has announced an immediate appropriation 
of $300,000 to inaugurate a program of education and 
research in nuclear science at the Georgia School of Tech 
nology. Under current plans, the next General Assembly 
will be asked to authorize $4 million for construction of 
a nuclear reactor there. 
New York Mental Health.—In reporting om the year that 
ended March g:, Dr. Paul H. Hoch, New York State 
Commissioner of Mental Hygiene, has noted that the 
population of the state's mental hospitals showed a re 
duction for the first time since World War Il. The Com 
missioner attributed the development to an increase of 


24 per cer 


t during 1955 in the number of patients re 
leased from hospitals. He declared, however, that it was 
too ¢ uly to determine whether the trend has shifted or 
whether the statistics indicate a temporary fluctuation 
Dr. Hoch pointed out that the institutional facilities are 
still overcrowded. A major factor in the improved re 
lease rate was the use of tranquilizing drugs 

Southern Mental Health.—State commissioners of mental 
health, representatives of mental hospitals and community 
clinics, and deans of schools of social work met recently 
in Atlanta under the 


Education Board to discuss means of increasing the num 


suspices of the Southern Regional 


bers and efficiency of social workers in state mental 
lth programs 
Conference recommendations included 1) mtensive 
coordinated, and continuing recruitment for psychiatric 
«ial worker z) fellowship and training stipends at 
the state level to assist in recruitment and training 


(3) increased field work in state mental health opera 
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tions to strengthen psychiatric social worker training pro 
grams; (4) establishment of a regional committee on so 
cial work by the Southern Regional Education Board and 
hiring of a mental health consultant to assist in develop 
ing social services for the mental health field, 

Conference on Detainers.—A special interstate confer 
ence on legislation dealing with detainers and the sen 
tencing and release of persons accused of multiple ol 
fenses was held in New York City on April 14. Among 
the sponsoring organizations were the National Proba 
tion and Parole Association, the American Correctional 
Association, the New York Joint Legislative Committee 
on Interstate Cooperation, and the Council of State Gov 
I he presiding olhcer was L. B, Stephens of 
President of the Parole and Probation Com 
pact Administrators’ Association. 


Alabama 


Agreement was reached during conference on the spe 
cific language of a proposed state law for mandatory 
disposition of detainers (hold orders against persons al 
ready incarcerated) within a state. Approval also was 
given to draft language for an interstate and federal 
state agreement or compact for disposition of detainers 
affecting more than one jurisdiction, The conference 
summary, which includes text of all proposals revic wed 
and approved by the group, may be secured from the 
kastern Office of the Council of State Governments 
Fifth Avenue, New York City 36, 

Testimony of Public Officials. Lhe United States Su 


preme Court has held in a 5,to-4 decision that state and 


local governments may not dismiss employees solely on 
the grounds that they have refused to testify and have 
invoked constitutional immunity against sellincrimina 
tion. The court found that use of the Filth Amendment 
is not inconsistent with continued public employment 
and said: “We hold that the summary dismissal of appel 
lant violates duc process of law.” 

The case at issue involved Section gos of the New York 
City Charter, which was drafted to eliminate from publi 
employment individuals refusing to answer legally au 
thorized inquiries, In answer to the majority opinion, the 
minority of the court said: “the city does have reasonable 


give evidence 


ground to require its employees either to 
regarding facts of official conduct within their knowledge 
or to give up the positions they hold Section goy 
was included to help in the elimination of graft 
and corruption, Numerous employees had refused to 
tesuly as to criminal acts on the ground of selLincrimi 


nation.” 


State Criminal Trial Procedures.The United States Su 
preme Court on April 24 held that states must provide a 
free transcript of proceedings in criminal trials when 
destitute defendants demand them, In a 5to-4 decision 
the court declared that “in criminal trials a state can no 
more discriminate on account of poverty than on account 
ol religion, race or color.” In the particular caw twe 
defendants had been convicted in Ulinois of armed rob 
bery and had filed a motion for a new trial asking that 
1 certihed copy of the record (including stenographic 
furnished to them 


transcript of the proceedings) be 


without cost because they were “poor persons.” The 
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In this article the Governor of New Jersey describes the background, progress 


and purpose of lis administration's program to recruit soundly trained college 


graduates for the state vovernmental 


year to secure highly 


service 


Following successful eflorts last 


qualified engineering graduates for the Highway Depart 


- ment, the program now has been expanded to college recruitment for other 


exacting branches of the state service, 


stitutions. Thus in 
done, reasingly, 
words: “We will not be found sitting 


for 


pW Jersey, in the Spring of 1956, faced a 
personnel problem that was disturbing and 
discouraging to those in our Civil Service 
and in our major operating departments who carry 
the responsibility for recruitment. With the com 
bined ideas and energies of many men and women 
throughout the service, however, a dilemma was 
turned into a challenge; and a concern for the fu 
ture was turned into an Opportunity lor a long run 
investment in improved state government 
It had become increasingly apparent in recent 
years that state employment was not attracting its 
normal share of college graduates. Many techni 
cally trained young men and women who might 
otherwise have selected a career in public service 
increasingly were being lured into privat employ 
ment by well organized recruitment programs, 
Our concern lor a larger share of this “annual 
crop” of trained personnel was emphasized further 
by the knowledge that 1,500 state employees would 
retire between March 31 and June x0 Ol this year 
in order to take full advantage of the 
of the Federal Social Security program, into which 
we had integrated the State Employees Retirement 


provisions 


System on January 1, 1955 

Among this group were many of the key em 
ployees of long experience. Their jobs require skills 
that are in short supply—civil, mechanical, electri 
cal, hydrographic, and public health engineers; so 
cial workers in the fields of child wellare, rehabili 
tation, parole, psy« hiatric social service; accountants 


young men and women and lure them elsewhere 


Recruitment of Young Professionals 


State Government 


New Jersey Looks to the Colleges for Tomorrow’s Leadership 


By Rosert B. Meyner 


Governor of New Jersey 


with special reference to the mental in 
New Jersey the state government is doing what industry has 
to obtain outstanding personnel In Governor Mevyner's 


ron the sidelines while others seek out these 


and technicians to man the increasingly more com 
plex and mechanized systems of modern business 
machines; psychologists, psychiatrists, nurses, occu 
pational therapists and technicians for our hospitals 
and clinics. 

Promotions within our career service would fill 
the posts of large numbers of newly retired work 
ers. But it was clear that the state would have to 
make an active search for the new, young blood 
that was necessary in entrance positions, The usual 
methods of civil service hiring through the an 
nouncement of civil service examinations have suc 
cessfully given us a fine body of public servants who 
constitute the hard core of state service. But thes 
methods have not succeeded in supplying men and 
women for vital positions requiring advanced and 
specialized study, The highway engineer and the 
lorester and the young medical student secking a 
psychiatric career were not likely to find our job 
list tacked on the post office wall next to the ten 
men most wanted by the F.B.1. IL we were to com 
pete successtully with private industry for the lim 
ited supply of trained college graduates it was clear 
that we must adopt modern selling tactics 


> 1955, two projects provided the back 
ground and the basis for our more concerted inva 
sion of the college campuses in 1956. First, our State 
Highway Commussioner, Dwight RK. G. Palmer, who 


| 
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had agreed to serve in my cabinet after an out- 
standing business career as president and chairman 
of the board of one of our large industries, had 
clearly foreseen the were 
facing. With his usual vigor and ingenuity he had 


set out to review our salaries, our recruitment meth 


engineering crisis we 


ods, our training opportunities. He persuaded Civil 
Service and the Budget Director to let him recruit 
young engineers lor the State Highway Department 
at a salary three steps (or $540 4 year) above the 
regular entrance level. He also secured a deferral 
of the written examination from Civil Service pend 
ing 4 training period, so that he could meet indus 
try’s more flexible hiring methods 

Commissioner Palmer adopted the selling prac 
tices of private industry by taking to the campuses 
the story of the many advantages of public service. 
His “salesmen” were the Director of Personnel, an 
Assistant to the Highway Commissioner and a 
young engineer who had made rapid progress with 
the department, These men visited twenty cam 
puses in 1955. There they interviewed senior en- 
ginecring students and explained the many careers 
they might pursue in the employ of the Highway 
Department, A special brochure entitled “A Career 
in Highway Engineering’ was prepared by the de 
partinent outlining traming, salary, advancement 
opportunitics, working conditions, types of work 
and other details, This brochure was mailed by 
Civil Service to 140 universities giving Courses in 
civil, mechanical and electrical engineering. It was 
also taken to the college campuses by Palmer's “tal 
ent scouts” along with a series of photos showing 
many aspects of the Highway Department, includ 
ing typical yobs and working conditions, 

\s a result of this program, seventeen engineer 
ing graduates from the top one-third of their classes 
joined Commissioner Palmer's staff upon gradua- 
tion—a remarkable showing in the face of high pres 
sure competition from private industry. It is en 
couraging to find that after one full year all but 
two of these men are still with the department, and 
the Commissioner is alert to the need for promot 
ing them as fast as their growing knowledge and 
experience warrants 


le a considerable degree the success achieved in 


this first state recruitment program was made pos 
sible by a recommendation of a special Cabinet 
Committee consisting of the President of Civil Serv 
ice, the State Treasurer, the Secretary of State, the 
Labor and Industry, the State 
Highway Commissioner and my executive assistant 


Commissioner ol 


I his committee made an intensive study of the rates 
ol pay (among other factors) between private and 
public employment. One of their most important 


recommendations called for the establishment of 
new and higher minimum entrance rates for profes 
sional positions, Acting upon this recommendation, 
I asked that a rate at or near $4,000 be fixed for 
positions requiring a bachelor’s degree. While not 
equalling average starting salaries in private indus 
try, the new rates at least closed the gap sufhciently 
to permit our recruitment personnel to offer a more 
attractive “package” to prospective employees—espe 
cially in view of other benefits such as sick leave, 
vacation, working hours, civil service protection, 
permanence of location and relative job security. 

This year the Highway Department has broad- 
ened its field of activity to include visits to addi 
tional colleges and universities. To assure that grad 
uates are properly qualified by training, only 
schools accredited by the Engineers’ Council for 
Professional Development were chosen, with spe 
cial emphasis placed upon New Jersey institutions. 
Colleges are being visited by two man teams made 
up of a personnel man and an engineer on the 
basis of pre-arranged schedules. Two weeks prior to 
each visit, interview forms and public notices are 
sent to college placement officials for the informa 
tion of interested students. 


I, is interesting to learn that the following consti 
tute the strongest “selling” points for public em 
ployment in New Jersey: 

1. The non-political merit system. It has been 
found that students generally are skeptical about 
entering state service until they learn this fact. Then 
extreme interest necessitates an explanation of the 
merit system. 

2. The fact that there is a comprehensive organi- 
zation offering valuable experience opportunities. 

5 A comprehensive taining progiam enabling 
trainecs to cngage in various activities. 

j. The opportunity for self-betterment under the 
merit system. 

5 Permanence of employment, together with per- 
manence ol location. 

A well-rounded recruitment program must take 
into account the complete personnel requirements 
of state government. Within this scope are many 
employment Categories not requiring technical edu 
cation at the college level but rather at the level 
represented by graduation from high schools and 
junior colleges. These sources can supply many fine 
technicians if supplemented by proper in-training 
programs. Plans are currently being formulated to 
tap these sources of supply by going to the schools, 
rather than waiting for applicants to come to us. 
In this manner the state can be assured of obtain- 
ing the highest type of personnel for various classi- 
fications of employment. 


In the highly competitive field of recruitment to 
day's more desirable college graduate 5 have become 
selective “purchasers.” While quotas tor all college 
graduates are up go per cent above last year, the 
demand for their services is up 47 per cent. There 
fore the student in nearly every instance is inter 
ested in making the best “deal” possible—not alone 
in salary or working conditions but very frequently 
in the opportunity afforded to further his education 
during employment. 

To meet this demand the Highway Department 
has developed an in-training and orientation pro 
gram of six months’ duration. During this time the 
students are assigned to periods of from one to six 
weeks to the various branches of engineering, in 
cluding bridge, road, geometric design, planning 
and trafhic, construction, maintenance, electrical op 
erations, research and soils analysis. Plans are cur 
rently under way to institute similar training courses 
in other departments where needed to supplement 
recruitment programs 


| REAL challenge to our ability to recruit o¢ 
curred on March 91 with the retirement of hun 
dreds of career employees, Properly to appraise the 
situation thus created, we reviewed the vacancies and 
found that in some instances it would be possible 
to combine duties and responsibilities while in oth 
ers a shifting of personnel would eflect savings and 
improve existing organizations. By following these 
procedures it was possible to promote thany carecr 
employees to positions of added responsibilities. To 
meet the over-all employment shortage it was de 
cided to take immediate recruitment steps by set 
ting up an over-all organization in charge of a staff 
member of Civil Service experienced in college 
placement as coordinator of the program, 
Realizing that the retirement exodus coincided 
with the Spring vacation period of many New fer 
sey college students, it was decided to enlist the 
“power of the press” to assist in launching the pro 
gram. Accordingly a press conterence was arranged 
at which the Cabinet Committee and the Commis 
sioner of Institutions and Agencies described our 
employment needs and explained the program un 
inter 


der which would be 


viewed at three locations in different parts of the 


vacationing students 


state, 
Although program 


meant to the COnMUNUINE success ol our state gov 


I realized how much this 
ernment activities, I confess that I greatly under 
estimated the extent to which the press would take 
hold of the project. By their extensive coverage and 
the timeliness of their story, the success of our ven 
ture soon became apparent. In the first three days 
more than 250 young men and women appeared for 
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interviews—more than we were prepared to handle 
adequately on such short notice, However, arrange 
ments were made for a personal interview of every 
applicant. After the wire service stories and favor 
able editorials had appeared in a number of news 
papers outside New Jersey, additional numbers ot 
our young people wrote me and other members olf 
our staff to inquire about possible dates for inter 
views 

Most college placement otheers are to co 
operate, and many commented that students are 
anxious to learn more about careers in the publi 
service. Parents contacted our otfhces to learn of pos 
sible openings for their sons and daughters who 
were graduating in June. 


©), R EFFORTS at recruitment are not designed to 
Rather, they also are di 
rected at inducing persons of the highest qualifica 


fill job vacancies alone 


tions to make a career of public service. Very few 
persons will quarrel with this objective—least of all 
the responsible politician, ‘Today's party leaders 
know better perhaps than anyone else that our high 
way designers, psychiatrists, or laboratory research 
ers must be men of professional training in order to 
carry out the responsibilities of their positions 

One phase of recruitment which we are most anx 
ious to emphasize is in the field of prolessional 
employment in our mental institutions 

Since the Governors’ Mental 
‘Health early in 1954, the states have been re newitp 
their cllorts to improve our state hospitals and to 


Conterence on 


emphasize treatment rather than expensive, long 
term custodial care. This means a demand tor mor 


professional staff. The graduates of our medical 
schools who seck to specialize in psychiatry are look 
ing for opportunities to learn and to serve in hos 
pitals that are approved for residency training, We 
have found that they are more interested in going 
to a state that has a live program than they are in 
shopping around for the highest salary, They have 
a justifiable concern for the caliber of leadership in 
the mental health program, the availability of op 
portunity lor professional growth, 

In this field, perhaps more than any other, we 
must see the importance of having the right people 
rather than depending upon limitless expenditures 
on bricks and mortar. A static program in state hos 
pitals can mean more and more buildings as monu 
ments to our failure to solve the problem of ade 
quate care and treatment of the sick. Here as els 
where in our business of state government, we must 
realize that good people are vital to good govern 
ment. 

The incidence of a high retirement rate in New 

(Continued on page 114) 
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Use of state parks in America is increasing rapidly, and a number of factors, as 
the author of this paper points out, indicate that the trend will continue indef- 


Mr 


initely 


Thompson—who is Chief of the Division of Cooperative Activities 


in the National Park Service—finds the record of recent state action to meet the 


needs impressive, but he emphasizes that park acquisition and development are 


not keeping pace with the demand, He outlines a series of approaches for 


solution of the problem which he commends to the consideration of state officials 


and legislators. 


State Parks: 
Trends in Their Use and Operation 


By Ben H. THompson 


ne incerased demand for outdoor recreation 
has forced park planners in all areas of gov 
ernment to reexamine their programs and 
his is especially true in the field 


ol state parks More people, 


raise their sights 
more cars, more time, 
more money and more interest in this type of recrea 
tion are facts contronting us 

\ttendance at state parks in 1954 was 166 million, 
an increase of Bo per cent over 1946. Present trends 
indicate greater use of the parks this year and in the 
years ahead 

Parks generally are overcrowded, Improved high 
ways and the increasing number of people who own 
\mer- 


Between 1946 and 


automobiles have made it possible lor more 
cans to visit their state parks 
14954 automobile registrations increased 72 per cent, 
roughly paralleling the growth in visits to state 
parks. During this same period the average weekly 
earnings of production workers in manutacturing 
increased 64 per cent. These increased earnings, to 
gether with the two-day weckend and the growing 
also 


practice of paid vacations in industry, have 


contributed to the demand tor more recreation 


Ate 
ol 


continually rising economic level, the need for more 


as. And, when we consider population forecasts 


geo million by along with forecasts of a 
parks and recreation areas of all types is greater 
than we had realized 

In the period trom 1947 to 1954, while day use 
of the parks was increasing 48 per cent, overnight 
use increased 125 per cent, reflecting a growing pop 
ularity of tent and trailer camping. This type of use 
requires planning, facilities, maintenance and space 
in addition to those required for day use areas and 


I he lor kinds ol 
park facilities, ranging all the way from fishing to 


facilities demands many other 


winter sports and trom wilderness trails to scenic 


drives, likewise are increasing 
There are several encouraging trends in the park 


field which show evidence of progress toward meet 
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ing this problem of much-increased attendance. In 
the past five years several new state park agencies 
have been established, among which are the Colo- 
rado State Park and Recreation Board, the Kansas 
State Park and Resources Authority, the Breaks 
Interstate Park Commission in Kentucky and Vir 
ginia, the Division of Beaches of the Department of 
Public Works in Massachusetts, the Wyoming State 
Park Commission and the Columbia River Gorge 
Commission in Oregon. Additionally, there was es 
tablished in Alaska a Department of Public Lands 
which has limited park and recreation responsi 
bilities. 

\ trend which is helping to solve the problem for 
states with manpower shortages is the use of prison 
labor in developing state park facilities. Michigan, 
which pioneered the use of prison labor, has con 
A the 


other states have adopted somewhat similar but less 


tinued to expand its program number of 
extensive programs on their state parks or lorests 
These include Alabama, California, Georgia, Illi 
nois, lowa, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New Hamp 


shire, Ohio, Oregon, Virginia and Wisconsin. 


tn majority of states have developed state-wide 
plans showing actual and proposed areas for inclu- 
in their Dhirty-cight of these were 
undertaken before the war with National Park Serv 
ice assistance under the Park, Parkway, and Recrea 
tion-Area Study Act 
changed, these plans have been brought up-to-date 
Tennessee, tor example, in 
1952. California, which developed a plan without 
federal assistance in 1928, revised its plan again in 


sion systems. 


of 1936. As conditions have 


by some of the states: 
1950 and has now presented a program for carrying 
out a balanced schedule of area acquisition over a 


five-year period ending in 1961. Acreage in all state 
parks over the country increased some g per cent in 
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the four years before 1955, to a total of more than 
5 million acres. 

Park acquisition and development programs gen 
erally, however, are not keeping pace with the 
growing demand. In 1947, expenditures for lands 
and improvements amounted to an average of 47 
cents for each dollar spent by state park agencies 
By 1954 the percentage spent for capital improve 
ments had dropped to 45.6 per cent of total ex 
penditures. 

Meanwhile, opportunities to preserve some of the 
fine natural areas that yet remain are slipping 
away. Each year we see some favorite forest or beach 
or stream lost to recreation use as commercial and 
industrial projects expand. California, for instance 
has recently experienced some losses of potential 
state park areas in the redwood forests. 

Twenty years ago the National Park Service made 
a survey of the seashore and listed in its report 
twelve areas regarded to be the most deserving ol 
preservation for public recreation use. One of them 
is now in the process of becoming the Cape Hatteras 
National Seashore Recreation Area. Ten of the re 
maining eleven are in various stages of private and 
commercial development. 

The business of taxes and balancing state and 
local budgets is admittedly complex and burden 
some. The tendency to regard parks and recreation 
as luxury items in a budget—items that can be de 
ferred “until the next session,” is understandable, 
but it greatly increases the cost of the ultimate 
solution. 

As we view the increasing need for parks and the 
diminishing opportunities to meet that need, we 
can only conclude that in the field of park conserva 
tion it is later than we think; that all of us who 
are in any way connected with the future and 
welfare of park programs—in fact the future and 
welfare of the American people—need to make a 
searching analysis of our programs and to chart a 
sufficient course for the future. 


P, RHAPS a reasonable first step is to examine some 
of the drawbacks to park progress. One suc h is what 
might be called the delusion that adequate parks 
can be had for next to nothing or by merely tack 
ing the word “recreation” to natural resource proj 
ects designed for other purposes. 

It is well known that we do not get something for 
nothing. The provision of sufhcient and satislying 
outdoor recreation is no exception. If we are to have 
the parks and recreation areas we want, they will 
have to be planned for, budgeted for and eternally 
looked after, just as we look after our other needs 
lood, shelter, protection, etc. 

In many cases good recreation areas have come 


about as by-products of multiple-purpose or other 
land management projects, but these fortunate divi 
dends of multiple-use areas are not an acceptable 
substitute for parks, for obvious reasons. The loca 
tion, development and operation of su h projects 
are controlled by the major purposes, which may or 
may not have any connection with public recreation 
requirements. Recreation is permitted only to the 
degree that it does not interfere with or “cost” the 
major purposes. 

The primary requisites of a sound park system are 
a carefully balanced program that includes the best 
historic and 
scientific interest, together with an adequate distri 
bution of recreation areas and a sound fiscal pro 
gram to realize its achievement, With such a plan 
and program, the recreation dividend from other 
resource development projects falls into place as a 
welcome auxiliary to, but does not take the place 
ol, real parks. 


examples of a state's areas of scenic, 


Pease y there has been a growing tendency to 
try to make parks self supporting. Under the pres 
sure of this idea, some states have had to initiate 
practices such as sale of timber and other park re 
sources, promotion of activities primarily for reve 
nue, and sale of souvenirs totally unrelated to the 
parks or the regions in which they are located, An 
instance which came to our attention recently was 
in a state park area where the neighboring peopl 
are noted for their articles of handicraft. The ma 
jority of handicraft items for sale were made at least 
1,000 miles distant! 

There is no need to analyze in detail why park 
lorests should not be logged to pay for the park, 
Every park user and administrator knows that il 
you go to the woods to enjoy its monarch trees, cut 
ting them down will not add to your pleasure. 

The self-supporting effort can also lead to the 
kind of planning and development that emphasizes 
profitable resort-type facilities to attract tourists and 
others who could equally well be accommodated 
elsewhere, and thereby subordinates uses and facili 
ties associated with the enjoyment of areas of great 
intrinsic value 

This trend in the develope nt of parks to attract 
tourist revenue is understandable since it has long 
been known that parks are an economic asset, They 
provide jobs, stimulate travel and the sale of equip 
ment and supplies, and provide taxes from the sale 
of gasoline and other products. They are widely 
advertised tourist attractions flor, as Colonel Rich 
ard Lieber once said, “They are the show windows 
of the state 

The primary values of inspiration and the enjoy 

(Continued on page 115) 
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Care of Handicapped Offenders 


at the 


California Medical Facility 


By M. R. Kine, M.D. 


We in California believe that an extremely significant step forward has been 
made in the treatment of adult prisoners through the establishment of the Cali- 
This is an institution which has the cus 
todial and legal features of a prison, but the staff and the climate of a hospital. 
Its Superintendent, M. R. King, M.D., is a psychiatrist with broad experience in 


fornia Medical Facility at Vacaville 


correctional administration 


Since the establishment of this facility under his 


leadership in 1950, operational and treatment patterns have been clearly estab 

lished, and while it ts too early for a definitive statement with respect to the 

ultimate success of the program, the results to date are even more promising 
than expected. 


is often reflected in the manner in 
which disabled members of the community are 


treated, At one time lepers were stoned and 
exiled and the mentally ill were chained and beaten. 
Not so long ago communities were periodically 
decimated by plague and other dangerous diseases. 
The relatively recent discovery of methods of pre 
venting the more deadly communicable diseases has 
in large part caused the astounding upward trend 
of the population curve which continues each year 
without abatement 

Unfortunately, some of the apparently favorable 
changes are still associated with social and health 
problems of major proportions. During the past 
filty years the population of the United States has 
doubled, and the number of persons 65 years ol age 
und over has quadrupled Moreover, those afflicted 
with many nonremedial disabilities, particularly 
mental disabilities, are increasing in number and 
have a much longer expectation of life than for- 
merly, Despite progress in the rehabilitation of the 
handicapped, the demand tor specialized and pro 
longed care tor them in public institutions is in 
creasing, and usually it exceeds the bed space. This 
trend is especially marked in California, where the 
population increase has recently been more rapid 
than elsewhere 

The difference between health problems encoun 
tered in the outside community on the one hand 
and the prison community on the other is largely a 
matter of degree 
are reflected in the latter, but the number is greater 


Prevailing problems of the former 
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Ricnarp A. McGee, Director 
California Department of Corrections 


and there is usually a lag in the use of helpful cor- 
rective methods in dealing with persons in prisons. 
Phis was characteristic of the California Prison Sys 
tem for almost 100 years. 


Establishment of the California Medical Facility 
HEN tHe California Prison System was limited 


We the one institution at San Quentin, and even 
alter the prison at Folsom was opened in July, 1880, 
the adverse problems incident to the confinement ot 
all types of offenders in one or two places caused 
little concern, because the number was relatively 
small. Such practice was common and accepted ev 
erywhere, Otlenders were confined under the super 
vision and guidance of inexperienced and changing 
employees. As a matter of fact, the prisoners, or 
rather a few of their leaders, usually controlled liv 
ing conditions within the walls. With increasing 
administrative problems, periodic scandals and pub 
lic concern over the dangers associated with over 
crowding and deplorable health conditions, it finally 
became obvious that an improvement and expan 
sion plan should be adopted 

Such a plan became a reality some twelve years 
ago when the legislature at a special session enacted 
the Prison Reorganization Act 1944. Among 
other things the law created a new Department of 
Corrections and provided for the appointment of a 
full-time, professionally qualified Director to serve 
as executive head. The Director and his staff found 
at the start that plans for the diversification of insti 
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tutions and programs to meet the basic needs of 
offenders should include provisions for the care of 
the large numbers of the physically and mentally 
handicapped. This was confirmed by a special sur- 
vey carried out by an experienced officer of the 
Surgeon General's staff of the United States Public 
Health Service. The result of early studies and rec- 
ommendations of the Department of Corrections 
was authorization by the legislature in i945 of a 
special institution designated as the California 
Medical Facility. A site of some goo acres for it was 
acquired near Vacaville in Solano County in 1948. 

Due to difficulties in securing building materials 
during the postwar and Korean conflict periods, 
considerable delay was experienced in starting the 
construction of the new institution at Vacaville. Be 
cause of critical overcrowding in the regular insti- 
tutions, the 1949 session of the legislature author- 
ized establishment of the Medical Facility in tem 
porary quarters. The former United States Navy 
Disciplinary Barracks on Terminal Island, San 
Pedro, was leased from the Navy for this purpose, 
and the Medical Facility was activated there during 
May, 1950, pending construction and completion ol 
the new permanent institution at Vacaville. 


Terminal Island institution, originally built 
and opened during 1938 by the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons for the care of short term offenders, was, of 
course, not designed as a hospital, The institution 
proper consisted largely of fifty-bed dormitories and 
service buildings, arranged in such a manner as to 
form a self-enclosed quadrangle. The original oth 
cial capacity, based on recognized standards, was 
650 beds. During World War II the Navy con 
structed two temporary wooden barracks and shop 
buildings in the industrial area or rear of the insti 
tution. Thus when the California Medical Facility 
was established there, it was necessary to improvise 
considerably in plans for the segregation, control 
and treatment of patients transferred to it. 
Because of limited space and security, the Depart 
ment of Corrections was obliged to exercise care in 
the selection of patients for transfer to Terminal 
Island. Priority was given to active tuberculous 
cases because of the obvious difhiculties entailed in 
adequate segregation and treatment of such pa 
tients in the regular institutions. It also was decided 
to admit most of the clearly psychotic offenders and 
a larger group of those afflicted with minor mental 
illnesses and deviations, especially those who might 
profit from psychiatric treatment. These categories 
soon filled the 7oo beds provided within the institu 
tion proper. In addition, the two temporary bar- 
racks and one former temporary factory building in 
the rear of the institution were converted into large 


wards for the care of some 4oo aged and perma 
nently disabled offenders. 

The medical classification thus included about 
125, tuberculous patients, 125 psychotics, 400 aged, 
and 450 deviates (particularly sex deviates)—a total 
of 1,100 patients. Special efforts were made to ob 
serve hospital as well as prison standards in oper 
ating the temporary facility, In addition to routine 
standard methods of treating the tuberculous, physi 
cally disabled and psychotic patients, a special group 
psychotherapy program was launched during the 
fall ef 1950 as the method of treating those afflicted 
with minor mental disabilities and deviations. Many 
of those afflicted with physical disorders and major 
mental diseases likewise were exposed to group 
psychotherapy. This program continued at Termi 
nal Island until April, 1955, when it became pos 
sible to move the staff, patients and program to the 
new permanent facility at Vacaville, which had been 
under construction, 


The Permanent Facility at Vacaville 


HE NEW Medical Facility at Vacaville, filling the 

dual purpose of hospital and prison, is a unique 
institution. The patients are serving sentences and 
must be under the same custodial restrictions as 
those confined in the regular institutions. To this 
extent it is a prison, and the laws of the state and 
the rules and regulations of the Department are 
carelully observed. On the other hand, it is also a 
hospital in the sense that practically all of the in 
mates are defective or disabled and require medical 
and psychiatric care. The design, therelore, includes 
both prison and hospital architectural features. The 
institution proper has been designed in keeping 
with the “telegraph-pole” plan, with a central cor 
ridor and multiple radiating wings for diagnostic, 
therapeutic and residential purposes. According to 
engineers, it is unusually well built and should 
serve for a hundred years or more as far as ordi 
The arrangement 
of living quarters and other space provides maxi 
mum flexibility with respect to future possible 
changes in types of patients, research projects and 
other The current official capacity is 
1,350 beds. The operating capacity can be expanded 
to fifty or more additional beds to provide a mat 
gin of flexibility for transfers between wings and 
other adjustments as indicated from time to time 

The move from Terminal Island to Vacaville was 
carried out before construction work was entirely 
completed, The final project, now under construc 
tion, is an extension of the institution proper, and 
will provide space for the Northern Reception 
Guidance Center, which will be moved from San 
Quentin to Vacaville in July, 1957. The reception 
center will serve largely as a diagnostic, orientation 


nary wear and tear is concerned 


programs. 
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and prescribing unit for newly committed offenders 
before they are assigned to other facilities or insti- 
tutions of the Department. When completed, this 
Reception Guidance Center will provide space for 
approximately 600 additional beds. The final proj 


ect also includes two new chapels, an inmate library, 


canteen, auditorium, and maintenance shops. Full 
activation of the new institution meantime has been 
handicapped by the lack of certain shops and facili 
ties which will become available when current con 
struction is completed 


I. conteasr to the old and somewhat obsolete 
equipment at Ferminal Island, practically all of the 
Vacaville diagnostic and therapeutic appliances and 
other items of equipment are modern and standard 
in every respect. This is of the utmost value in con- 
ducting the current, effective, medical and psychi 
atric program, it will become all the more useful 
and indispensable when the Reception Guidance 
Center is activated, since the present clinics will 
also serve the new reception, or diagnostic, unit. 
The Medical Facility must be self-contained and 
have all services available to meet the basic needs 
of the individual, Such services include adequate 
space and equipment for feeding, laundry, recrea 
tional, religious and other programs common to 
most correctional institutions and hospitals. 

No change in the staff organization structure o« 
curred incident to the move from Terminal Island 
except the establishment of some new positions to 
meet the requirements of a larger and more spe 
cialized type of institution, The staff organization 
plan is patterned after that of other institutions un 
der the jurisdiction of the Department of Correc- 
tions. The line of organization consists of the head 
ol the tastitution, or Supe rintendent, and four ma 
jor divisions. A Business Manager is in charge of 
business administration, which embraces financial 
and fiscal affairs, the culinary section, laundry and 
maintenance activities. An Associate Superintend 
ent, Custody, is in immediate charge of all security 
features of the institution, Another Associate Super 
intendent supervises the educational, recreational 
and religious activities, classification, social service 
work and activities related to the training of pa- 
tients. A Director of Clinical Services has immedi 
ate charge of the treatment program, embracing all 
psychiatric, medical, psychological, nursing and di 
agnostic activities. Because of the institution's pur 
pose, special emphasis is placed on the medical and 
psychiatrac program, 

There are 498 established personnel positions, 
plus attending specialists or consultants in the felds 
of x-ray, eye, ear, nose and throat, chest surgery and 


orthopedic surgery. More than 60 per cent of the 


staff has been on duty less than one year. All em 
ployees are members of the State Civil Service sys 
tem and are required to mect prescribed standards 
of personal fitness, character and professional com 
petence in their particular fields before employ- 
ment. The specialized nature of the work also re 
quires proper orientation to objectives, policies and 
A continuous in-service training pro 
gram is provided, with particular emphasis during 
the first few months of employment. This program 
is under the direction of a full-time training ofhcer 
who has a background of experience and other 
qualifications for the assignment. 


procedures 


Categories and Classification of Patients 


- 110N 6102 of the California Penal Code de 
scribes the purpose of the Medical Facility as 
follows: 

“The primary purpose of the Medical Facility 
shall be the receiving, segregation, confinement, 
treatment and care of males under the custody of 
the Department of Corrections or any agency there 
of who are either: (1) Mentally ill, or (2) Mentally 
defective, or (4) Epileptic, or (4) Addicted to the 
use of narcotics, or (5) Otherwise physically or men 
tally abnormal, including, but not limited to, psy- 
chopaths and sex offenders, or (6) Suffering from 
any chronic disease or condition.” 

It appears evident that the statute is sufficiently 
broad to include practically any inmate who is dis 
abled or defective to such an extent as to require 
prolonged study, treatment and care. In this respect 
the Medical Facility may be used as a general hos 
pital as far as disabled patients are concerned, but 
it is clear that the early planning and the intent ol 
the legislation was to give priority to psychiatric 
studies and treatment, particularly in connection 
with the offenders troubled with border-line and 
ill-defined mental defects. 

Because of encouraging results with the group 
psychotherapy approach at Terminal Island, the 
Department decided to expand this part of the pro 
gram at Vacaville. Partly for that reason the senile 
and chronically infirm group was shifted to a newly 
established institution at San Luis Obispo, the Cali 
fornia Men's Colony. Only those afflicted with tu 
berculosis or neuropsychiatric disabilities of one 
type or another were moved to Vacaville, and this 
policy has been observed with respect to subsequent 
admissions. All newly received patients, regardless 
of their source 
tion with respect to their needs by the Medical 
Facility Committee. 
tendent serves as chairman of the committee, and 


are subjected to study and evalua 


Classification The Superin 
its membership includes representatives from each 
of the major divisions 

Although the overwhelming majority of the pa- 


tients are felons received by transfer from the regu- 
lar correctional institutions and the Reception 
Guidance Centers at San Quentin and Chino, such 
is not always the case. Through an agreement be 
tween the Departments of Public Health and Cor 
rections, the Medical Facility cares for some filty 
male recalcitrant tuberculosis patients convicted ot 
having violated quarantine and isolation orders of 
county health officers. The Health and Safety Code 
provides that any tuberculous patient found guilty 
of violation of a quarantine order is guilty of a mis 
demeanor, and, upon conviction, may be ordered by 
the Justice Court to be confined for a period not to 
exceed six months, or, in the event of a second 
violation, he may be confined for a year 

A few youthful offenders afflicted with tubercu 
losis or mental disorders also are treated and con 
fined in the Medical Facility as wards of the Youth 
Authority. Further, Section 5518 of the Welfare and 
Institutions Code provides that “The Director of 
Mental Hygiene with the approval of the Director 
of Corrections and the Director of Finance, may 
provide on the grounds of a state institution or in 
stitutions under the jurisdiction of the Department 
of Corrections or the Department of Mental Hy 
giene one or more institutional units to be used for 
the custodial care and treatment of sexual psycho 
paths. -’ The Medical Facility has been desig 
nated as one such unit. The status of these small 
groups is mentioned because of the increasing trend 
towards reciprocity between California agencies in 
regard to specialized services and the fact that the 
Medical Facility is participating in the program. 

The selection of practically all offenders for trans 
fer to the Medical Facility is governed by the pres 
ence of mental or physical defects and the expecta 
tion of favorable response to treatment. Except for 
those under death sentence and a few other danger 
ous and unresponsive types, little consideration is 
given to the type of offense, the length of sentence 
or the degree of custodial supervision required. ‘The 
general policy and standards of the department with 
respect to four degrees of custodial classification 
maximum, close, medium and minimum, according 
to the needs of the individual patient—are observed 
and practiced, The patients are enumerated in the 
following tables according to medical classification, 
offense and custodial classification as of recent dates 


The Medical and Psychiatric Treatment Program 


UBERCULOSIS is still the most serious and preva 
lent communicable disease in prisons. All new 
offenders admitted to the Reception Guidance Cen 
ters are subjected to complete medical examina 
tions, including x-ray examinations of the chest 
Those afflicted with tuberculosis are moved to the 


Medical Facility, where they are segregated and 


California Medical Facility 


Table +. Medical Classification 
April 20, 1956 

Non-patient workers 112 
Tuberculous felons 15% 
Tuberculous misdemeanants 11 
Psychotics 
Homosexuals 151 
Drug addicts 79 
Observation 165 
Youth Authority 5 
Sex deviates ont 
Compulsive obsessive 50 
Medical 25 
Unclassified 

Total 1279 

Table 2. Offense 

December 91, 1955 
Homicide AN 
Robbery 152 
Assault jo 
Burglary 53 
Phett, except auto 15 
Auto theft 10 
Forgery and checks 147 
Rape 5% 
Other sex 216 
Narcotics By 
Escape 
Habitual criminal 16 
All other 41 

Total 1064 


Table 3. Custodial Classific ation 


Kebr uary 29, 1950 


Maximum 14 
Close 172 
Medium 
Minimum 26g 
Unclassified 71 

Total 1190 


treated according to prevailing, recognized stand 
ards. Favorable progress is now being made with 
use of recently discovered drugs in the treatment ol 
the disease. There are no special problems or ques 
tions involved in connection with this group. The 
need for acceptable care and treatment for such 
patients is recognized and advocated everywhere. As 
indicated under Table 1, a total of 197 tuberculosis 
patients are presently confined in the Medical 
Facility. 
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Likewise no significant questions are involved in 
commection with the need of special care and facili- 
ties for psychotic patients, Those who are psychotic 

that is to say, those who manifest the striking and 
strange symptoms of major mental illness—are usu 
ally disabled over long periods of time and to such 
an extent they would be adjudged insane and com 
mitted to a mental hospital in the outside com 
munity. In fact, such marked degree of mental 
disability and the obvious need of hospital care 
constitute the major criteria for the classification 
of these patients as psychotic at the Medical Facil- 
ity. The symptoms observed within correctional in 
stitutions are similar to those observed elsewhere, 
but they often are colored by the basic personality 
and past experiences of the individual. Common 
manifestations include undue suspicion, misinter 
pretation of statements and acts of others, persistent 
accusations against others and abnormal behavior 
Extreme cases may falsely believe that their think 
ing and actions are controlled by some remote ap 
pliance, that the food is tainted with poison or that 
one of the othcials is injecting gas into the room at 
night. The most prevalent type of auditory halluci 
nation consists of false voices referring to the sub 
jects as “stool pigeons” or “punks.” Fortunately, 
such terrifying delusions and hallucinations, to 
gether with excitement or depression, bizarre con 
duct and contusion, assaultive and destructive tend 
encies, are usually intermittent. Furthermore, 
through the use of standard therapies, particularly 
the new etlective drugs such episodes can be re 
duced in lrequency vreatly alleviated 

The prevalence of true psychoses among prison 
ers is slightly greater than in the general population 
at large. Practically all of them in California pris 
ons, 155 patients, a lithe more than 1 per cent of the 
treatment at the 


total pron census—are under 


Medical Facility. 


| group, those afflicted with ill-defined 
borderline types of mental defects and deviations, is 
a large one. Because of lack of knowledge concern 
ing the exact nature of such disabilities and lack of 
precise methods of measuring them, the exact num 
ber remains uncertain, However, excluding epilep 
tics, mental defectives and those afflicted with struc 
tural brain damage, at least 15 per cent—or more 
than 2,000 men in the prison system—exhibit defec 
tive thinking and feeling of such a nature and de 
gree that they are labeled as mentally abnormal, A 
large portion of them are recidivistic—“repeaters” 
and homeless and friendless, They experience 
dithculties in adapting themselves to routine work 
They are unwanted and 


and training programs 
olten are shuttled back and forth between institu 
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tions. Others may progress satisfactorily under or- 
dinary control yet relapse quickly following release. 
Largely for administrative purposes, it is customary 
to label members of this large group in accordance 
with their predominating patterns of behavior. In 
lable 1 they are included as homosexuals, addicts, 
deviates, compulsive-obsessive types and those under 
special evaluation—a total of 856 patients. There is 
some overlapping of patterns, and the classification 
could readily be extended to include arsonists, 
check-writers and other categories. Alcohol also has 
been a causal factor in more than 60 per cent. 


Bu suse of the importance of this group in gen 
eral and the special attention they are receiving at 
the Medical Facility, their characteristics and care 
call for detailed description. They are neither psy 
chotic nor normal, Some present evidence of obses 
sions, compulsions and phobias, and others are 
litigious and quarrelsome. A few are assaultive, de- 
structive and dangerous. They are mentally compe- 
tent and responsible for their crimes from a legal 
point of view, yet regarded as partially disabled and 
at least partially irresponsible from a psychiatric 
viewpoint. There is no impairment of intelligence. 
Many of them have been punished, educated and 
trained, yet, in spite of special attention, they have 
relapsed time and again, even though they do not 
wish or intend to do so. They have ample intel 
lectual insight and ready answers to all questions. 
It seems that a gap exists between knowledge and 
prolonged, acceptable performance and that the 
missing factor is proper feeling tone or emotional 
insight. If treatment is to be effective, negative feel 
ings must be changed and dormant positive feelings 
must be nourished and sustained. This is the prin 
cipal objective of the psychiatric program. 

It is not unusual for some prisoners to experience 
terrific emotional panic when they become involved 
in gambling debts, homosexual triangles and other 
irregularities with fellow inmates. Such reactions 
range from minor manifestations of fear to symp 
toms of psychotic proportions, and many vary so 
much at times as to suggest most any type of mental 
illness. Such panics and reactions to difhcult situa- 
tions usually subside as soon as the environment is 
changed, Permanent and amazing improvement las 
been observed among some following transfer to the 
Medical Facility. The immediate and favorable 
change in such cases is not due to special treatment 
but rather to relief from the cause. The cause of 
such troubles is usually recent and is uppermost in 
the conscious mind of the patient, and with separa- 
tion from it the difheulty usually proves to be tran- 
sitory. Upsets of this kind often are referred to as 
“situational” mental disturbances, and they occur 


rather frequently in institutions, partly because the 
individual cannot run away from his troubles as has 
been his practice on the outside. 


5 ene are others—and they constitute the major 
ity at the Medical Facility—who suffer from deep 
seated, persistent inner mental conflicts due to 
events which happened long ago. They do not un 
derstand why they repeatedly feel and think and act 
in the way they do. The immediate environment 
usually has little or no relationship to their trou 
bles. They carry their conflicts from the outside to 
prison and no improvement results simply from a 
move to the Medical Facility. At times the long- 
standing concealed conflicts serve as irritative foci 
and rise to the surface in such disguised forms as 
emotional outbursts, physical discomforts and fool 
ish behavior. There is a common tendency to pro 
ject their ill feelings to others or to the immediate 
environment, supporting their contentions with su 
perficial rationalization. Some derive a measure of 
relief from gradually increasing tension by setting 
of fires, destruction of property, assaulting others 
or perverted acts. Others even experience ove! 
whelming urges to direct their fury against them 
selves; scars from self-inflicted damage are common 
among the group. Because alcohol and narcotics 
usually alleviate such discomforts, many are actual 
ol potential addicts, Just why one should react to 
his abnormal feelings by setting fires, whereas an 
other will resort to assault or other type of folly, is 
still one of the inexplicable features of human con 
duct. 

Superimposed on the defective feelings of some is 
a rigidity of thinking which dominates them. They 
are so unflexible that it is difficult, and in some 
cases apparently impossible, for them to accept 
ideas except their own. Untortunately, they are 
prone to harbor and express warped and harmtul 
ideas of such a nature as to disturb the pattern of 
their daily lives. Seemingly they cannot retrain from 
criticizing the courts, the institutional ofhcials and 
others. Olten they spread allegations of abuse and 
neglect without good cause. They are prone to mag 
nify and distort trivial events to such an extent as 
to embarrass and undermine the program. Many ol 
these patients are endowed with average or superior 
intelligence. Phobias and other common symptoms 
may be absent. However, they are usually tense and 
harbor deep-seated anxiety. They finally become so 
preoccupied with their ideas of injustice and then 
allegations of mistreatment that they cannot acqui 
esce to routine institutional programs. Trivial in 
juries to their pride are nourished and exaggerated 
resulting in permanent bitterness. Ideas of persecu 
tion multiply and expand until it seems that ux 
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major business of their lives is to secure redress 
They believe that others are inferior and wrong and 
that they are superior and right. Patients with this 
type of thinking do not recognize their weaknesses 
and often reject efforts to assist them. They are cet 
tainly not psychotic, yet they are abnormal due to 
paranoid thinking. 


The Use of Group Techniques 


ECENT NEEDS, largely associated with population 
R increases, have resulted in some changes in 
psychiatric treatment. For some time military serv 
ices and other large organizations, including cet 
tain correctional institutions, have been treating 
patients in groups rather than on an individual 
basis. This is necessary for obvious reasons, and it 
has been the method of treatment at the Medical 
Facility. Since it is unusual to have more than three 
qualified psychiatrists on the staff, it is necessary to 
teach physicians, psychologists and sociologists the 
essential techniques and permit them to serve as 
group psychotherapists. The clinical program does 
not exclude other types of treatment, but special 
emphasis is placed on the group approac h. Most of 
the patients, including some psychotics and tuber 
culous, participate in it. At present there are ten 
therapists, and each treats 100 patients, so that a 
total of 1,000 patients are under continuous treat 
ment. 

Most of the groups consist of ten members and 
convene two times weekly with a therapist lor ses 
sions lasting one hour. Many are suspicious, resistive 
or rebellious in the beginning. The meetings are 
informal, and the members do practically all of the 
talking, under unobtrusive guidance and interpre 
tations by the therapists. The initial hostility on the 
part of a new member may last a long time, but it 
usually gives way. As progress is made, anxiety and 
guilt feelings are raised and must be dealt with. The 
development of good relationships between mem 
bers and confidence in the therapist constitute indi 
cations of improvement, Favorable progress is cer 
tain when predominantly hostile and negative feel 
ings are replaced by kindly, positive feelings. In gen 
eral, this program has been effective and encourag 
ing. In some cases changes for the better have been 
remarkable, Experienced custodial ofheers and oth 
ers who have known many of the problem cases have 
been amazed and pleased with the shift in feelings 
to friendliness instead of hostility, cooperation in 
stead of resistance, and respect for authority instead 
of rebellion. 

There is no question as to the value of group 
psychotherapy in the institutional setting, where it 
has come to stay. As time goes on it is hoped and 
expected that, with further improvements in tech 
(Continued on page 116) 
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Among the most extensive of state-supported activities to combat alcoholism and 
rehabilitate patients from it are those of Florida. In this article Ernest A. Shep 
herd, Administrator of the Florida State Alcoholic Rehabilitation Program, sums 
up the principal features of the system: its clinics, its scope of treatment, its 
educational work and an extensive rehabilitation center that is to open this 
summer, As Mr. Shepherd indicates, helping the patient to help himself, with 
the understanding and cooperation of others, is the core of the program, and he 
finds that it is making solid progress. 


N Marcu of this year the Jacksonville Alcoholic 
Rehabilitation Clinic, oldest of the outpatient 
clinics under Florida's State program on alco 

holism, celebrated its first anniversary. Has it been 
a success? The answer is an unequivocal “yes.” Since 
its beginning, the Jacksonville Clinic has been see 
ing about thirteen new patients a month and has 
maintained an active case load of about seventy 
people who come from all over northeast Florida. 

This and the three other clinics, operating in 
Tampa, Miami and Pensacola, are working in a 
held highly charged with emotion. There are many 
views held about alcohol and alcoholism. There are 
ambivalences in people's minds concerning the use 
of alcohol. Keynoting the role of the clinics in 
working toward a solution to the problems of alco 
holism and its victim, the alcoholic, is a statement 
made by the Jacksonville Clinic in a resumé of its 
first year’s work 

“We oller no magi pill or cure to this very com 
plicated and little understood illness. What we do 
oiler are services consistent with accepted scientific 
research in regard to treatment.” 

The unequivocal “yes” as to the success of the 
program's outpatient clinics ts related to the fact 
that twenty years ago a person who had become an 
alcoholic was given about a 15 per cent chance ol 
controlling it, Loday a recovery prospect as high as 
bo per cent is observed in programs of the various 
states 

Patients may come to the clinics upon sell 
referral or, more trequently, at the suggestion of 
the family, a friend, a minister, a doctor, or various 
social agencies, Basic treatment includes diagnostic 
study of a patient in which an attempt is made to 
meet his range of problems. A flexible treatment 
plan ts then established. It combines the individual 
recommendations of a treatment team consisting of 
a psychiatrist, a physician, a psychiatric social 
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worker and a psychologist. Treatment may include 
medication, psychotherapy, case work, group ther 
apy, limited hospitalization or referral to other ap- 
propriate agencies or settings. In this way the clinics 
are working to meet the challenge of controlling 
and preventing alcoholism which, in Florida, is 
estimated to affect 93,000 citizens. 


A: rHouGcH the clinics may be considered the “front 
line of defense,” they are but one result of the law 
which was passed in 1953 by the state legislature to 
establish the Florida Alcoholic Rehabilitation Pro 
gram. 

The law directed that an alcoholic rehabilitation 
center be built in the south central city of Avon 
Park, which would offer lengthier and more inten 
sive treatment than would be possible in a clini 
setting. In construction since May, 1955, the Avon 
Park Center, with fifty beds, is expected to receive 
its first patients in July. 

The center will also house the program's state 
headquarters and an outpatient clinic. It ts planned 
as a community which will bring together all effec 
tive methods of care and therapy, and it will add 
another element which is only beginning to receive 
attention—the center's staff as it forms and main 
tains a healthy group life to serve as a curative 
influence on the patient. 

The conviction that healthy group life helps pro 
duce healthy individuals is particularly applicable 
to the alcoholic. Alcoholism, in fact, has been no 
tably unresponsive to various types of individual 
treatment and notably responsive to group treat 
ment, such as the fellowship offered by Alcoholics 
Anonymous. 

While still on the drawing board, the design for 
the $440,190 multi-unit center won a national 
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award citation fom the magazine Progressive 
Architecture. The magazine noted the excellence of 
the center's building plans and the use of open 
spaces around the structures to provide a non 
institutional look. Because of the importance of the 
surroundings in such a project, interiors will 
be in relaxing, cheerful colors, and its entire 190 
acres of grounds eventualiy will be landscaped to 
harmonize with the surrounding natural growth. 

Situated in an attractive pine woods and orange 
grove setting, the center will provide treatment for 
both men and women patients. It will also offer 
opportunity for the study and development of com 
munity treatment methods for alcoholism. 


‘Ta 1953 law further directed that there would 
be a program of education and research to work 
toward the prevention of alcoholism. A disturbing 
part of the problem is that no explanation has been 
found for the rise of alcoholism in the state, The 
increased ratio of alcoholics in the past fourteen 
years has been one-third more than the population 
increase. The ratio of alcoholics among Floridians 
who drink is one out of every twenty. 

In the summer of 1954, Dr. John M. Maclachlan, 
Chairman of the Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology at the University of Florida, was se 
cured by the program to direct a field study on the 
prevalence of alcoholism in Florida. To carry out 
this project, Dr. Maclachlan and his associates 
made a study of alcoholism in seven selected coun 
ties and also conducted an opinion survey on al 
coholism. 

In an advance press report of the survey, Dr. 
Maclachlan says that women alcoholics in Florida 
have almost quadrupled in fifteen years and that 
the male rate has doubled. He found that unskilled 
workers had three times their proportionate share 
of alcoholics; business and managerial workers 
twice their share; and professional men only hall. 

“In 1940,” Dr. Maclachlan says, “there were 4,183 
women's cases as against 15,506 in 1954." He adds 
that, altogether, there are probably close to 95,000 
alcoholics in Florida and that 300,000 additional 
people are directly or indirectly affected by prob- 
lems of alcoholism. 

Ihe completed study will be ready for publica 
tion later this year. Although it is not expected 
that extensive research or study will be conducted 
under the program, the continued clinical investi 
gation of the problems of alcoholism is regarded as 
an obligation. 

In late spring, 1954, the educational department 
of the program began to carry out the following 
objectives: (1) to inform the general public about 
the nature and causes of alcoholism and the meth 


ods of treatment; (2) to offer information and as- 
sistance to professional people in their approach to 
the problems of alcoholism and, in particular, the 
treatment and management of alcoholism; and (9) 
to help alcoholics and their families recognize the 
illness in earlier stages and encourage them to seck 
treatment. 

To tell Florida citizens about the new state pro 
gram a speakers bureau was created. To date, stafl 
members have spoken to more than goo church, 
civic and social agency groups. There have been 
television and radio programs. An educational ex 
hibit is sent about the state. News and feature re 
leases have gone to daily and weekly newspapers, 
and articles about the program have appeared in 
both state and national publications 

The Reporter, a newsletter about the program 
and its interests, was started in 1955, and now has a 
circulation of 9,500. The Professional, a weatment 
digest which uses material prepared by the editorial 
department of Yale University’s. The Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, is in its second year 
The Florida program publishes this digest as a serv 
ice to psychiatrists, physicians and nurses, social 
workers, clergymen, judges and other professional 
people. A list of free and at-cost literature available 
through the program also has been mailed out. 


I, as one example of the program's commu 
nity relations activities, a two-weeks program ol 
activities was held to publicize the services ofthe 
Pensacola Alcoholic Rehabilitation Clinic and to 
direct attention to the problems of alcoholism 
More than twenty talks were given by clinic and 
state headquarters members to groups in the Great 
er Pensacola area, Half-hour programs were pre 
sented on radio and television, an exhibit was dis 
played at the local library, and two open house 
days were held at the clinic. All of this was in an 
effort to let the people know what research au 
thorities now know about alcoholism. 

Five Florida physician, 
three administrative people in the field of higher 
education, and a Salvation Army official—will be 
provided by the program with scholarships to at 
tend the 1956 Yale Summer School of Alcohol 
Studies. The Florida program has found such schol 


citizens—including a 


arships very valuable. One of last year's recipients, 
a police captain of Miami's city jail, has been in 
terested in the problem of the so-called “skid row” 
alcoholic and is currently working on a plan to 
seck municipal help tor this particular group. An 
other 1955 Yale Summer School alumnus, a county 
supervisor of public schools, recently completed a 
pilot study to determine if tenth grade students 
(Continued on page 415) 
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Raymond M. Hilliard, Director of the Cook County (Illinois) Department of 

Welfare, a veteran leader in planning and action to serve the aging, believes that 

an essential approach to the over-all problem is to recognize that older people 

have rights, He develops that theme in the following paper and deals in particu 
lar with seven rights which he considers basic. 


The Rights of Older Citizens 


By Raymonp M. 


r noww these truths to be self-evident, that 

all men are created equal, that they are en 

dowed by their Creator with certain un 
alienable Rights, that among these are Life, Liberty 
and the pursuit of Happiness, That to secure these 
rights, Governments are instituted among Men. 

Familiar 

which 


words from 4 principal cornerstone 
our nation and has 
Hourished! They proclaim to the world now, as 
they did 180 years ago, the basis of the rights of the 
citizens of this republic and the convictions upon 
which it was constructed, Our rights come to us not 
from our government, not from tamily or from 
neighbor; they are endowments of the Creator Him 
sell. They are unalienable; they can neither be sold 
not To secure them is the very reason 


lor the existence of our government. 


upon was established 


taken away 


Upon these convictions our nation has grown, 
It has cherished and protected the rights of the in 
dividual, and in this it is in sharp contrast to those 
parts of the world which strive to impose a system 
based on the view that the individual exists for the 
state and that the rights of the individual, if any, 
are not endowed by the Creator but are bestowed 
by the state. Our government, standing on its funda 
mentals, is nevertheless dynamic, It can change in 
ie ye to the will of our electorate, expressed in 
an orderly manner, Revolutionary changes, in fact, 
have occurred during the past quarter century. 

Despite this great American tradition, however, 
the unalienable rights of certain of our citizens 
the rapidly increasing numbers of our elders—are 
actually being denied them. Indeed, in our treat 
ment of them we appear to be a backward nation, 
The Scandinavian countries, England and Holland 
set us examples of much more intelligent and far 
more humane ways of respecting the rights of older 
persons. China for ages has set us the example of 
reverence and respect tor elders, 

Certain African tribes along the Congo take those 
who are deemed too old for turther use, put them 
on a ralt with a couple of days provisions, and s« nl 
them floating down the river, where the alligators 
eventually clispose ol uh problem Here, we pride 
ourselves on meeting minimum physical needs of 
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our older people, but we let the monsters of soli 
tude, of being unwanted, and of abject despair and 
uselessness, do their deadly work. Where these do 
not kill outright, far too often they bring about the 
needless deterioration, and ultimate confinement to 
mental institutions, of our senior citizens. 

This is an indefensible waste of human resources, 
and much more. When life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness are being persistently, albeit unthink- 
ingly, denied to almost the whole of a group which 
now includes almost 14 million of our population, 
the time has come when a decent respect for the 
opinions of mankind requires that the rights olf 
this group be declared, and all steps necessary to 
their protection be taken. 

Admittedly, all rights are conditioned by obliga 
tions. But surely there can be general agreement 
that our elders—by a lifetime of useful service in 
field, factory, office, home or kitchen—have earned 
certain rights. The assurance of them is an obliga 
tion of the family, of society generally, and—since 
government was instituted to secure such rights—of 
government, 


OK THE senior citizen to enjoy life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness it is self-evident that he has 
seven basic rights: 

The Right to a Root, 

The Right to Freedom. 

The Right to a Job. 

Phe Right to a Dollar. 

The Right to Health and Comfort. 

The Right to Recognition, 

The Right to Recreation. 


The Right to a Roof is being denied to older 
people because of a combination of circumstances 
The numbers of older persons have increased and 
continue to increase far faster than other groups in 
the population. As they have increased, the housing 
available to many of them has disappeared. Gone is 
the large house and the large apartment of past gen 
erations with its extra rooms for a grandparent, a 
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maiden aunt, and even a drinking uncle. We now 
live in small apartments or small ranch-type homes 
with no room for the elders. Thus two key develop 
ments—the increase in the numbers of senior citi 
zens and the disappearance of what has been their 
housing—have coincided. 

Only token recognition of the housing needs of 
older persons is evident in the United States, and 
too often it is only in public housing projects. In 
creasingly, older persons will be able to pay for their 
own housing. But planning for the immediate fu 
ture must take into account the special require- 
ments of senior citizens. 


The Right to Freedom is being denied to older 
people through the needless incarceration of many 
of their numbers in mental institutions. Our social 
system, as it now functions, decrees that a man must 
retire at or near 65. It thereby ruthlessly and heed 
lessly casts him up on a scrap heap of uselessness. 
His life has been one of occupation. He has en 
joyed a place in society. Upon retirement he is de- 
nied these. All too often he finds himself thereafter 
merely existing, forlorn and rejected, in the hall 
bedroom of some rooming house or as an unwanted 
occupant of a room in the home of an in-law. He 
has no job to which he can report, no place to go, 
nothing to do. For his remaining days he faces lone 
liness, an empty future. 

In direct consequence of his plight, he begins to 
deteriorate rapidly both mentally and physically. 
He is diagnosed as senile and finds himself in a men 
tal institution. Such incarceration of alleged seniles 
is a needless deprivation of their freedom and is the 
major cause of the present overcrowding of our 
mental institutions. 

The magic of occupation—whether it be a job, a 
recreation center, a hobby or another active pursuit 

will prevent this deterioration from occurring. For 
example, of more than 1,000 persons who were en 
rolled in the Hodson Center for constructive activi 
ties of older people, in New York City, just one has 
entered a mental hospital. This is prevention at 
small cost and is a proper approach to the growing 
problem of mental illness prevention by which 
new admissions to mental hospitals may be reduced 
by about one-third, 

Who can provide such centers? In New York they 
now serve about 10,000 older people. But in that 
city alone there are some 700,000 citizens over 65 
a majority of whom either acutely need or would 
materially benefit from participation in a center or 
from some similar occupation. Where are the addi 
tional centers to be found? I believe we already have 
them. In many communities throughout America 
there is a church with a church hall that stands idle 
almost all day every day. They are the physical fa- 
cilities. In almost every church there is an organiza- 


tion of lay people that could raise the modest sums 
required and provide necessary volunteer services 

Whether through such centers or other means of 
occupation, steps can and must be taken to prevent 
the needless incarceration of older people in men 
tal hospitals. For their own good and for the good 
of society (including the taxpayers), they need to 
be secure in their right to freedom. 


The Right to a Job is another right which our 
society denies to its senior citizens, Compulsory re 
tirement at a fixed chronological age is customary 
in industry and prevails even in government, This 
is not merely a hard discrimination against senior 
citizens; it is a form of economic sell-destruction. 
As the Council of State Governments indicates in 
its recent study, The States and Their Older Citi 
zens, such retirement of able men represents a tre 
mendous loss of productivity for the nation and a 
heavy burden on the taxpaying community. For the 
economic health of the society as a whole, as well 
as for the mental health and spirit of the aging, the 
useful working lives of our citizens must become 
longer—as it was in the past among those who lived 
long, and as accords with the nature of man, 


The Right to a Dollar, denied until recently, is 
finally being accorded a grudging acceptance, But 
the problem of income maintenance for citizens 
during their later years requires reassertion and 
re-emphasis. One nation-wide study of a sample of 
persons 65 years old and over in April, 1952, showed 
that 36 per cent had incomes less than the amount 
needed to meet a minimum emergency budget, and 
that 53 per cent received incomes less than required 
for a sell-respecting standard of living, It is evident 
that the problem of income maintenance has not 
been solved. Social insurance and public assistance 
have been landmarks in recognition of this right, 
but the allowances are meager. The development 
of pension and retirement plans will help, But 
these all need to be more realistic: a little more 


adequate, a little less minimum, Most of our laws 


on financial assistance to the aged, in fact, speak of 
“a reasonable subsistence compatible with decency 
and health.” We should tollow the injunction, 


The Right to Health and Comfort has been ig 
nored until recently by reason of the habit of as 
suming that diseases of old people were an inevi 
table consequence of aging. Although this attitude 
is changing, and diseases of aging people are being 
treated as such, the health situation of our oldes 
ciuzenry remains serious. As the study by the Coun 
cil of State Governments summarized, chronic ill 
nesses and disabilities are disproportionately high 
among them, and the nutrition of nine out of ten 
older persons, even if they have suthcient income, is 
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generally inadequate; patients 65 and over in all 


hospitals in 195% were more than double their pet 
centage of the total ‘population. 

Assuring the senior citizen's social and economic 
rights will help. In addition, for the aged who are 
ill, improved facilities are needed—services that will 
emphasize proper medical and social screening and 
diagnosis, attention to all possibilities of complete 
or partial rehabilitation, and home care. To accom 
plish some of these objectives, county homes can be 
converted into suitable facilities for the chronically 
ill. Standards of commercial nursing homes can be 
raised. If they are to succeed both must give atten 
tion not only to medical and custodial care but to 
rehabilitation as well 


The Right to Recognition is an obvious one. It is 
a constant wonder to me to note the contrast be 
tween our attitudes toward infants and older peopl 
An infant fights for recognition and attention—and 
generally gets it. The need for recognition is evi 
dently one of the primary instincts of human beings 

one which, unless satished, results in serious dam 
age to the personality, Why is it, when we come to 
our older people, that we fail so often to accord 
them even scant courtesies and attention? I think 
the answer is that, whereas the baby refuses to sub 
mit and keeps yelling, the older person has gradu 
ally acquiesced, I think it behooves us to do some 
thing about this belore these older people wake up 
to the fact that they are being pushed aside need 
lessly, or before some demagogue stirs them into 
united demands for even unwarranted rewards 

The right to recognition is implied in many of 
the other rights summarized above. However, there 
ure many ways in which we can accord special and 
rewarding recognition—rewarding both to the older 
person and to the community. For example, we all 
know of many things that are left undone because 
no money is available for employed workers, If o1 
ganized, a great many people can perform a great 
many services to meet such needs, 

In New York, lor example, a “Senior Citizens’ 
Service Corps” was organized, and many older peo 
ple found service and satisfaction in civil defense 
work, in visiting homebound individuals in their 
homes or bedridden patients in hospitals, and by 
serving in many ways. I recall one talented person 
who was forced into retirement because of his age 
and who was gradually breaking down because ol 
the futility of his life. He was recruited to teach a 
class in Spanish to a group of older people, who in 
turn would serve as volunteers in hospitals where 
the doctors and staff had difhculties in communi 
cating with Puerto Rican patients. When I last saw 
him this old man was a completely different person 
“All my life | wanted to be a teacher,” he told me, 


“and now | am one.” 


State Government 


The Right to Recreation, usually recognized for 
all of us, is too frequently ignored as far as older 
persons are concerned. Recreation is not merely 
play but one of the fundamental needs of human 
beings, literally “re-creation.” It is essential for older 
people as well as for children and the rest of us. 

I had an amusing experience with a certain park 
commissioner. I asked him to set aside some special 
areas for older people—for games and recreation 
suited to their physical abilities and where they 
would not be pushed aside by the younger people 
a place where they could feel at ease and enjoy 
themselves. First he proclaimed that there were 
ample facilities to meet these needs. Now, after a 
lapse of several years, he has come to his own con 
clusion that the need exists and he is building a 
recreation building for old people in a well-known 
public park. In addition he has also set aside special 
areas for older people, beginning with day-centers. 

Efforts as large as that, or as the activities centers 
discussed earlier in this article, are not always 
needed, For example, libraries have successfully 
demonstrated the value of story hours and special 
facilities for children. Working on the theory that 
what has proven good for children is often good for 
older people, public wellare officials in New York 
started an experiment, in) connection with the 
Brooklyn Public Library, of a special hour for old 
siers. The results have been satisfying and altogether 
worthwhile. 

All of which emphasizes a truism too often for 
gotten: that our senior citizens are human beings, 
and that within their physical limitations, they 
need and benefit from the same way of life that is 
good for people of any age. 


Recruitment for Government 
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Jersey in 1956 forced us to take an even closer look 
at this question of personnel administration. We 
think we are finding some successful answers to the 
perplexing problems of trying to find adequate 
numbers of men and women for those jobs that re 
quire college preparation. We are not going to wait 
for the best of our young talent to look for us. 

We will not be found sitting on the sidelines 
while others seek out these young men and women 
and lure them elsewhere. We plan to continue with 
increasing effort to encourage top scholars to enter 
public employment in New Jersey and in this man 
ner improve the caliber of personnel each year. 

Such a program if carried forward with vigor can 
have far-reaching and beneficial results both for 
the career employee and for state government and 
will pay increasing dividends to our citizens who 
are, as Commissioner Palmer says, the stockholders 


im our enterprise. 


Trends 


Trends in State Parks 
(Continued from page 103) 


ment of scenic and natural and historical resources 
however, have not and probably cannot be reduced 
to a dollar and cents basis. They are beyond com 
mercialization, and most attempts to put them on 
4 pay-as-you-go basis are apt to result in having to 
compromise unique values for petty gains. 

Another point in an analysis of our problem 
might well be to reflect on our needs, Just what do 
we hope to accomplish when we say we would like 
to build an adequate park system? 

The Division of Beaches and Parks in California 
lists its criteria for inclusion of areas in a state park 
system as follows: 

1. Worth of the project 

2. Urgency from the standpoint of perishability 

4. Urgency from the standpoint of meeting ex 

panding public needs 

Urgency from the standpoint of increasing 
costs 

Proportion as to types of areas (scenic, histori 
cal, or recreational) 

6. Proportion as to location of areas, in the inter 

est of a state-wide system. 

I believe that these standards, both practical and 
idealistic, will be found useful elsewhere. 

In planning a state park system, using some such 
criteria, first emphasis would be placed on preserva 
tion of the outstanding examples of the state's areas 
ol scenic, scientific and interest. These 
would be selected solely because of their intrinsic 
value, without regard to their proximity to popu 
lation centers. Overnight accommodations would 
be provided where necessary, as well as other facili 


historic 


ties required for public use and enjoyment of the 
particular qualities to be preserved in these parks. 

‘These areas require care ful planning. If they are 
to be used without impairment, they must be large 
and varied enough that visitors can be dispersed to 
many points within them without being subject to 
There 
should be ample room for expansion of public-use 


crowding and amusement park atmosphere 


facilities. 

The next emphasis would be on the provision of 
park and recreation areas in relation to the distri 
bution of people. Most recreation planners will 
agree Uthat every family is entitled to enjoy an old 
fashioned American picnic or hot dog roast in a 
quiet wooded or park-like area within an hour's 
Dhis might be zo miles tn New Jersey 
o miles in New Mexico. Recent surveys under 


National Recreation Association indi 


driving 
ors 
taken by the 
cate that picnicking sull is America’s favorite lorm 
of outdoor recreation. It is a family activity. 

We will not always find pleasant wooded glens so 


conveniently and symmetrically located or follow 


in State Parks 
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ing a population distribution pattern. So we should 
take the best we can find and start planning from 
there. The important thing is to obtain desirable 
unimproved lands while they are still available, 
Development can be deferred if necessary, 

There is need for areas primarily devoted to ac 
tive recreation use. Some of these were developed 
during the go's by cooperative state and federal 
efforts as recreational demonstration areas and wer 
later transferred for permanent administration as 
units of state park systems. Many states are now tak 
ing advantage of federal reservoir lands on which to 
develop recreation areas under agreement with the 
Bureau of Reclamation and the Corps of Engineers 
Nebraska offers a good example, where tens ol 
thousands of people annually enjoy water sports 
recreation activities on the six 
reclamation reservoir areas that it administers. 

It is generally accepted that there is a place for 
several types of park and recreation areas in a state 
recreation plan, so long as we keep the differences 
clearly in mind and use each for the things it can 
provide best. One cannot substitute for the other 


and other outdoor 


A balanced system is necessary and will surely pro 

vide rich and satislying recreation opportunities, 
With the 

growth belore 


forecast of the nation’s population 
us, and with the clear knowledge that 
worthwhile recreation 


Opportunits to pre scrve 


areas are diminishing every day, we can scarcely 
afford not to accelerate our efforts to salvage th 
opportunities and recreation resources that yet re 
main. Unlike most others, these are resources which, 
if wisely used, are not used up. Their returns will 


increase with the vears. 
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were interested in an expanded program of instruc 


tion centering on alcohol, ‘The students agreed and 
asked that alcoholism be included in their study 
All these 


cation 


ispects of activity, information and edu 
programs, research and study projects, and 
the establishment and expansion of treatment and 
rchabilitation services, reflect the steady growth of 
the Florida program 

What are the “answers” to the problems of alco 
threefold 
birst, there is a continuing need for research and 
eek 
persons must be educated to recognize th 
they 


holism? They are considered to be 


tudy to il and medical answers. 
Second 


ol 


‘ni 


alcoholism in themselves and 
must be encouraged to seck help 

Finally be made available for 
the alcoholic, and there must be information for his 
family. 


The Florida law on alcoholism followed action 


treatment must 


ol more than thirty other states that now have simi 
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lar legislation aimed at meeting the needs of the 
alcoholic. The actual history of the Florida legis 
lation goes back to 1951, when an earlier law was 
passed to build an institution for the confinement 
of alcoholics. This law was roundly criticized by 
the state press and various special groups on the 
grounds that littke purpose was served by confining 
an alcoholic in an institution for a “drying out” 
period and then releasing him. The 1951 law was 
never enforced, and in 195% a second law created 
the present Florida State Alcoholic Rehabilitation 
Program as a specialized health agency to work for 
the control and prevention of alcoholism in Florida 

Ihe Florida program is directly responsible to 
the Board of Commissioners of State Institutions 
(the Governor and cabinet), which in turn has ap 
pointed a Cabinet Committee composed of J, Edwin 
Larson, the State Treasurer; Richard W. Ervin, the 
Attorney General; and Thomas D. Bailey, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. This commit 
tee works with a five-man citizen Advisory Coun- 
cil, appointed by the Governor. All policies, plans 
and activities are reviewed and authorized by these 
two bodies 

Funds lor the operation of the Florida program 
are derived chiefly from the state alcoholic beverag: 
tax. For the fiscal year 1955-56, $320,000 was allo 
cated for operating and capital expenses. Annual 
income from this source in the future is estimated 
at about $400,000, In its 1955 session, the state 
legislature reappropriated a portion of the beverage 
tax to finance the program for another two years. 

Additional revenue is derived from treatment 
fees. Clinic fees are based on the ability to pay, up 
to 4 maximum of $8.50 a visit. However, all indi 
viduals desiring treatment, including those who 
cannot pay, are given the full services of the pro 
gram, Treatment is restricted to residents of the 
state. All patients must be voluntary, The desire 
to do something about their problem of drinking 
is, ol course, an important factor in the patients’ 
response to treatment 

Most of the persons who come into the clinics 
have not yet lost their jobs but are “hanging on by 
a bottle.” Though nothing has yet been developed 
to “cure” the alcoholic, his illness can be arrested 
to the extent that he can remain permanently 
sober. However, to do this he must have the under 
standing and help of others. 

This is offered through the program of alcoholic 
rehabilitation in Florida, Passage of the 1953 law 
and of similar laws in other states is historically 
signihcant because it marks, for the first time, 
evolvement of a governmental approach to deal 
objectively and constructively with a problem that 
It brings the 
vitality ot an approach that helps the alcoholic to 


has confronted man for centuries 


hue Ip himself, 


California Medical Facility 
(Continued from page 109) 


nique, additional reports will confirm the value of 
such treatment in preparing men for life following 
release from the institution. 


Summary 


I’ SUMMARY, several facts stand out concerning the 
program. 


1. The number of disabled prisoners under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Corrections Is 
relatively great. Because of the handicaps, they are 
unfit for participation in the programs of the regu- 
lar institutions. 


z. A new, unique institution, the California Med 
ical Facility at Vacaville, has been established for 
the study and treatment of the handicapped and to 
provide for specialized and prolonged care. 


3. Although security, training and other basi 
services are provided, major emphasis is placed on 
the medical and psychiatric services because of the 
nature and purpose of the institution. 


4. In making selections for transfer to the Medi 
cal Facility, priority has been extended to thos« 
afflicted with (a) tuberculosis, (b) psychoses and (c) 
borderline mental disabilities and deviations. 


5. The borderline mental group is receiving spe 
cial attention with respect to evaluation and treat 
ment because of the relationship between the dis 
abilities and crime. 

6. A group psychotherapy program has been 
launched as the most practical and effective method 
of treating large numbers of handicapped prisoners, 
particularly those afflicted with borderline mental 
disabilities, 

7. The results of the group treatment approach 
have been very encouraging, and high expectations 
lor the future prevail among all who are associated 
with the program. 


Among the States 


(Continued from page 97) 


minority opinion held that this decision subordinated 
state authority, declaring: “(This case) contains none of 
the elements hitherto regarded as essential to justify ac 
tion by this Court under the Fourteenth Amendment. In 
truth what we have here is but the failure of Illinois to 
adopt as promptly as other States a desirable reform in 
its criminal procedure, Whatever might be said were this 
a question of procedure in the federal courts, regard for 
our system of federalism requires that matters such as 
this be lett to the States 


: 


Aging America 


A study of this major and increasing 
social problem has been completed 
by the Council of State Governments: 


THE STATES 
AND 


THEIR OLDER CITIZENS 


A Report to the Governors’ Conference—1955 
With a Bill of Objectives and a Program of Action 


The report, prepared by a research stafl of 
the Council at the direction of the Governors’ 
Conference, deals with such factors as em- 
ployment and retirement for the aging; main- 
tenance of their income; preservation of 
physical health; prevention of mental deteri- 
oration; good institutional and home care; 
and opportunity for older Americans to par- 
ticipate actively in the life of their com- 


194 PAGES 


1955 


munities. It summarizes the kinds of action 
state governments, and other units, now are 
taking for the aging. And it proposes specific 
means—involving both public and private 
programs—to make our older people happier 
citizens, dignity 
and productiveness. A of recent 
statistical data in tables and charts supports 


the text. 


with roles of increased 
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